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Sketches of French Musical History. 
Sacrep Music. 
Ill. 
FROM HUGH CAPET TO ST. LOUIS, A.D. 987— 
1226. 

Having thus rapidly passed in review the con- 
dition of music in France under the first two 
Dynasties, let us now see what happened in the 
interesting period from Hugh Capet to the close 
of the reign of Louis IX.—that king so brave, 
so virtuous, so constantly occupied with the good 
of hissubjects. Ecclesiastical Art developed, the 
science of Music advanced, but the chanson, that 
form so eminently national attained still grander 
proportions, thanks to the heroism of the feudal 
spirit, to the noble sentiments of chivalry, and to 
the enfranchisement of the communes, which 
went so nobly hand in hand with the sweeping 
enthusiasm of the Crusades. 

And, first, to speak of sacred music, we remark 
that Robert the pious (996) often figured among 
the singers of his chapel. He was to be seen in 
his silken cope, wearing the crown, and marking 
the measure and rhythm with his sceptre. We 
possess hymns, sequences and responses by that 
monarch. His wife, Constance, whose haughty 
and imperious character caused him much trou- 
ble, wished to be the subject of one of his compo- 
sitions and would take no denial. Knowing no 
means to put an end to her pressing entreaties, 
he wrote a hymn in honor of the martyrs, begin- 
ning with the words, O Constantia martyrum. 
The queen saw in these words an allusion to her 
name, and King Robert, profiting by her error, 
gave her to understand that it was written in her 
praise, though his design had been but to cele- 
brate the constancy of the martyrs. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
most distinguished hymnologists were, Fulbert, 
Bishop of Chartres; Saint Odilon, abbot of Clu- 
ny; Raynald, Bishop of Langres; Hildebrand 
de Lavardin, Archbishop of Tours; Geoffroy, 
Abbot de la Trinité; St. Bernard; Peter the 
Venerable ; Adam, Canon of St. Victor; Maur- 
ice de Sully, Bishop of Paris; and the famous 
Abelard, from whose pen are 96 hymns in manu- 
script, still preserved in the Library of the Dukes 
of Bourgogne at Brussels. 

In 1214, Guerin, Bishop of Senlis, drew up the 
army in order of battle in the field of Bouvines. 
Guillaume le Breton, chaplain to the king, Philip 
Augustus, standing behind his sovereign, entoned 
with such vigor, first the psalm, Benedictus Dom- 
inus and then the Exsurgat Deus, as to contribute 
not a little to the splendid victory gained by our 
brave warriors on that memorable day. 

But by the side of the liturgic music, a new 
form of the art was developing itself keeping 
step with the progress of the vulgar tongue, the 
first movement of which is the famous oath pro- 
nounced by the troops of Louis the German and 
Charles the Bald, who had formed an alliance 
against Lothaire, Emperor of Italy.* 





During the time of Philip I., the chanson fran- 
goise had appeared above the horizon and its 
most famous adepts during the twelfth century 
were, Count de Bethune, Giles de Beaumont, 
Jean de Neuville, Helinand, Count de Soissons, 
Christian de Troyes, Auboin de Sezanne, Perrin 
Dangecourt, Blondel de Nesles, Gace Brilé, Ra- 
oul de Coucy, and above all, Thibaud IV., Count 
de Champagne and king of Navarre. 

The most ancient form of the chanson is the 
lay, a sort of plaintive elegy upon the pleasures 
and pains of love. The chansons royales, so 
called because sung at court, had usually five 
couplets; to this was added the envoi, a dedica- 
tion composed generally of three or four verses. 
The songs, called among the Provengals, fensons, 
were a form of the chanson in dialogue, which 
turned upon some point debated by two interlo- 
cutors. This species of the duo alternate took at 
a later period the title of jeu-parté. The sirvente 
was a form of satire, in which the poets attacked 
the vices of their time. The sonnet was the 
chansonnette of the time; the renverdie celebra- 
ted the return of verdure and the spring time. 
The music of the chansons was noted in the 
longs and breves of the plain chant — square 
notes, without bars to measure the rhythm and 
written upon a staff of four lines.t 

These simple and natural melodies needed the 
aid of tradition to be sung so as to produce their 
full effect, they were executed either solo or with 
the accompaniment of either harp or viol. The 
harp of that age had 24 strings; an old poet has 
given each an allegorical name. The rote was a 
hurdy-gurdy, named thus (Latin, rota) from its 
wheel. Finally, under Philip of Valois, the dif- 
ferent kinds of musical instruments were in- 
creased to the number of thirty. But let us not 
anticipate. 

The Jonglerie, which originated about the 
twelfth century, was composed of fonr distinct 
orders; 1. The Trouvéres, who were poets and 
authors; 2. The Chanteres, who executed the 
works of the preceding; 3. The Conteurs, who 
finally became historians ; and the Jongleurs, who 
played upon instruments. Philip Augustus hav- 
ing driven them from the French Court (doubt- 
less for their immorality), they travelled from city 
to city; but after this banishment their profession 
declined. Meantime many of them had acquired 
considerable fortunes, and a few great lords fol- 
lowed their exampte in cultivating poetry and 
music, though merely as an indulgence of their 
taste and not for profit. 

The principal didactic author of the period of 
which we are speaking is the illustrious Guido 
d’Arezzo; he invented the staff[?], the clefs, 
and various musical exercises or formulas, which 
would be found even now excellent for rendering 


* The first writers were Norman; we owe to them the Ro- 
mau du rowand that of Alexandre, which gives us the term, 
Alexandrine verses. After the Normans the Provencal trouba- 
dours cultivated the gaie science, which extended to Paris and 
the surrounding provinces. 

+ The fifth line of the staff was added towards the end of 
the reign of Louis IX., at the beginning of the 13th century. 





voices true and supple. Adopting as his basis 
the simple and pregnant divisions of the Mono- 
cord, he deduced from them the modern gamut, 
to which he united the eight ancient tones or 
modes. His works are truly masterpieces, and it 
would be of great service to music to publish a 
complete edition of them with a translation and 
illustratrative notes. t To Guido, music without 
lines was “as a well without a rope.” Asa 
teacher he was so excellent that his pupils sung 
at sight with one month of instruction. 

In the second volume of Gerbert’s Scriptores 
ecclesiastici de Musica Sacra § are found the fol- 
lowing works of Guido; 1. his Micrology, a short 
exposition of his method of teaching music; 2, a 
treatise in Latin verse, giving an excellent view 
of his method; 3 and 4, rules and an epistle upon 
the chant inconnu. He gives in it the famons 
gamut drawn from the hymn of St. John, excel- 
lent exercises tor striking intervals, and the ad- 
vice to color the lines C yellow and F red. 
These various and remarkable improvements 
gained him great praise from Pope John, who 
then occupied the chair of St. Peter. The 5th 
treatise of Guido is a corrective for the crowd of 
errors which had crept into the Gregorian chant. 
What would the venerable monk say if he could 
come back to earth now? The 6th and last 
shows how music is founded upon arithmetic, but 
it is not certain that Guido was its author. 

Be this as it may, counterpoint was developed 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, under 
the learned and skillful pens of Bernon, John 
Cotton, Guido de Chablis, John de Garlande, 
Francon de Cologne, Aristote, Aribou the scho- 
lastic, Peter Picard, John de Bourgogne, Jerome 
of Moravia and Walter Odington. We leave it 
to the learned to elucidate their barbarous and 
doubtful texts; for our part let us examine the 
musical documents of that epoch which we have 
been able to procure, and which are still little 
known. , 

The music of the chansons of Count Thibaut 
is stamped with grace and nature ; it is still but 
a kind of unmeasured plain chant, though, here 
and there, we find melodic forms full of beauty. 
I cannot say so much upon the rondos in three 
parts by Adam de la Hale, nor of the dechanis 
and motets in two and three parts with or without 
imitations, which M. Coussemaker has edited with 
so much pains. The youngest pupils of counter- 
point in the Conservatory at Paris would write 
more correctly and at the same time more agree- 
ably for the ear. 

Among the specimens contained in the beauti- 
ful volume of Mr. Coussemaker, we have always 
remarked, the Lamentations of Rachel, consoled 
by an angel; this has both sentiment and color. 
We may say the same of two pieces pretty well 
wrought out and which appear to us to be the 
origin of the mysteries and liturgic dramas, so 
numerous in the middle ages. The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins is a sort of short oratorio, not 


+ This work is now promised by M. Adrian de La Fage. 
§ This work is in the Boston Public Library. 
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wanting in interest ; it begins with a choral after 
which many stanzas alternate between the wise 
and the foolish virgins. Merchants interrupt the 
declamation of the latter, and then, after some 
words of Christ, demons seize the foolish virgins 
and send them to hell headlong. 

The Prophets of Christ form a series of recita- 
tives analogous to our key of F major. After a 
general prologue by the precentor, he addressses, 
successively, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, David, 
Elizabeth, John the Baptist, and even to Virgil, 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Sybil and all reply 
each in his own manner, that Christ will come 
and that he will be adored by all the nations ot 
the universe. 

The dance air of the thirteenth century, 
drawn from the Library at Lisle, appears to us 
beautifnl in character; it resembles the ancient 
bourrées, which are still sometimes heard from 
country fiddlers. I have noted it from the man- 
uscript, very differently from the learned M. 
Coussemaker ; I prefer, as my own, my version 
to his, and yet I dare not affirm mine to be the 
more correct. As the measure is not indicated, 
the melodic sentiment and intuition must in 
some degree here supply the fault owing to the 
fact that notation was then in its infancy. 

The words of this air are very moral; they 
signify that “ nobility adorned with good morals 
has nothing equal to it in the world.” 

But we have reached a period of decay; it is 
that in which we see, upon solemn words in 
Latin, upon fragments of the psalms and Evan- 
gelists, a dechant in the vulgar tongue and 
thoroughly profane. We are involuntarily re- 
minded of the cbscenities in stone, which may 
be seen in nooks and corners of our old ca- 
thedrals, or of the gross illuminations, which 
sometimes disfigure precious manuscripts of 
pious and mystic prayer-books. 

There is then an angel and a demon in our 
poor humanity, and the above is a most complete 
and irreputable proof of it. How else could 
they sing a galliard during the Jniroit, a jest 
during the Graduale, words like these “ God! I 
could not sleep at night ” while others sang “ Et 
vide ed inclina aurem tuam.” They mingle the 
most opposite elements,— profane art with 
sacred—farce with solemn instruction. 

Ilere probably is the justification of the ban- 
ishment of the Jongleurs by Philip Augustus, and, 
ata later period, the reason for the famous bull 
of John xxu.., against the abuses of ecclesiasti- 
cal music. A little more and music would have 
been banished entirely from the churches, and if 
God had not raised up a genius like Palestrina, it 
would have been all over with music in the old 
basilicas. But such a fall was not yet to take 
place. Before its disappearance, the Art of the 
middle ages, between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, produced all its flowers and fruits ; it 
was only upon the revival or art letters, that it 
by degrees gave up its territory to antique and 
and pagan art. We hope that in our epoch, it 
may revive, profiting by the knowledge acquired 
by study and experience and employing it ina 
still more grand and profitable manner for the 
progress and happiness of humanity. 

Oe 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Diarist in Paris. 
. Paris. Dec. 26, 1860. 
The short-visaged, taciturn Spectator, during 





his visit to Sir Roger de Coverly, was pleased 
with the old gentleman’s arrangements in rela- 
tion to preaching; instead of calling upon his 
curate to deliver a weekly discourse of his own 
apropos to nothing, he gave him all his time for 
parochial duties, preferring on Sunday to have 
him read a sermon in strong English and fallness 
of thought of the old masters of the art, Taylor, 
South, and others like them. How often I have 
wished that this might be done not only in old 
England in Sir Roger’s chapel, but in New Eng- 
land in many a meeting-house, where I have suf- 
fered out my hour! 

The principle is a good one in other matters 
than preaching; where the right thing has been 
well said, why strive to say it again? If aman 
has no impulse within to say something, which is 
truly his own, why labor to fill so many pages 
of manuscript ? 

Now this is in fact an apology, if one is needed, 
for not undertaking to make a mass of matter 
upon certain musical topics here and, instead 
thereof, giving you a letter or two, made up 
mainly from translations. A man, who signs 
himself Alexis Azevedo, is the musical critic of 
the Opinione Nationale. He gives a weekly 
article and this article I find always entertain- 
ing and instructive. He says, what he has to 
say, much better that I can, and moreover, if I 
give specimens of his articles you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing thereby something of the 
tone in which actors, singers and composers are 
here spoken of. There is plain speaking, and 
pointed ; faults are not smoothed over, nor de- 
served praise withheld. Besides this, the critics 


know what they are about, at least judging from 


the French point of view. 

I go back five or six weeks and begin with the 
first appearance of M’lle Sax at the Grand 
Opera, she having been previously at the Theatre 
Lyrique. 

At the time of this young lady’s appearance at 
the Lyrique, says M. Azevedo, we were among 
the first to bid her welcome. Her magnificent 
voice, and the intelligent manner in which she 
sang the part, and so delicate and self-sustained, 
of the countess in the Marriage of Figaro, were 
in our opinion the best promise of a brilliant fu- 
ture. Others have shared our opinion as is 
proved by her call after a short stay at the 
Lyrique to the Grand Opera to take the leading 
mezzo-soprano parts. 

So long as the young songstress was making 
her first attempts between Mad. Carvalho and 
Mad. Ugalde —those excellent and devoted god- 
mothers — there was little necessity of giving 
her counsel ; for she was learning both from pre- 
cept and example. But at the opera things are 
not in the same fashion—precept is often want- 
ing, and the examples are not all to be followed. 
Moreover the parts for a mezzo-soprano are 
essentially dramatic, written mainly for declama- 
tion, sometimes even for screaming, and are 
therefore not the thing for a young, not thorough- 
ly educated beginner. 

Now, a soprano, singing the parts of Mathilde 
or Lucie, may by this exercise reach the perfec- 
tion of her art. So can a contralto, in the 
single part of Leonore in Za Favorite. But 
Alice, Valentine, Rachel are parts better fitted 
to form the actress than the singer. These being 
her parts, we have an opportunity to address 
certain observations to M’lle Sax, the only object 





of which is to aid her in preserving her fine or- 
gan as long as possible. 

M’lle Sax sings rather by instinct than from 
knowledge ; she owes more to nature than to 
art. Her voice ample and of fine quality is 
wanting in ductility and is sometimes a little out 
of tune in passages requiring much force. 

To soften her fine voice, and gain the power of 
producing fine shades and contrasts and conquer 
an immovable firmness of pitch, she needs to 
study vocalization and the producing of pure 
tones with some Italian master of the old school. 
Above all she must husband her resources, seek 
out her faults, and not give up to fatigue and the 
bad vocal tendencies of the parts given her at 
the opera, as so many have done. 

The part of Rachel (in Halévy’s Jewess), in 
which we more particularly marked the perform- 
ance of M’lle Sax, is one which demands infinite 
care and extreme skill to prevent the loss of the 
purity and freshness of a frail voice. Had we 
leisure we might make a complete analysis of the 
Jewess in proot of this assertion ; but time and 
space both are wanting for so formidable an 
undertaking. We may perhaps do it some day, 
nevertheless. Meantime, we assert, without fear 
of contradiction that the music of Rachel is not 
precisely a gushing warbling, and that a young 
person whose voice needs both firmness and 
suppleness cannot find in it that fine vocal style 
which is needful to her profession. In fact it is 
not written in a good vocal style; we desire no 
other proof of this than that fine (?) skip of the 
voice—an interval of eleven notes—between the 
words ‘ Dieu’ and ‘ vengeur ’—an interval doubt- 
less placed there to glorify the grammatical rule, 
that the adjective must agree with the noun! 
We need no other proof than the tormenting ac- 
companiments, roaring, impenetrable to the 
human voice, which often tempt us to exclaim, 
“for mercy’s sake, halt a moment, and let us 
hear the rest of the song,” and which with an 
implacable persistence seem to reply, “ well 
don’t you wish you may get it ?” 

No, M'tle Sax ought not to engage in a con- 
test with these invincible accompaniments, of the 
result of which there can be no doubt. She 
should perfect herself in the art of singing out 
of the theatre, and at the theatre her tactics 
should be such as we take the liberty of suggest- 
ing the principal points of; viz., to produce her 
“effects” in places where the accompaniment 
allows the voice to be heard and to make up, in 
passages of powerful orchestration, for the want 
of great loudness and exertion of the lungs, by a 
neat articulation and strongly accented syllables 
and by such appropriate gestures, as will make 
her presence more felt in the midst of the 
tempest, than by the most evident efforts and 
most dangerous straining of the voice. 

By means of such care and precautions M’lle 
Marie Sax may with right aspire to the position 
of a worthy, perhaps a great artiste. At all 
events she will last longer than her predecessors, 
which, as it seems to us, is not to be disdained. 

The D. finds the above to be good and sensi- 
ble words, conveying a lesson, which may be 
studied profitably, also out of Paris; and by 
others than M’lle Marie Sax. 

Now to what M. Azevedo says of Ronconi. 

After an absence of more than three years 
Ronconi makes his appearance upon the stage of 
the Italian Opera in the part of Figaro. Ron- 
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coni is one of the greatest artists, one of the most 
extraordinary dramatic individualities of our 
time. If any comparison was necessary we 
might compare him to our own Frederick Le- 
maitre. Everything he touches bears the im- 
press of his originality. But is this the idea of 
the authors, that he should render them in the 
manner in which he conceives his parts? It may 
be permitted, indeed we are forced to doubt this. 
It is rather his own, Ronconi’s, ideas, which he 
expressses, the piece being but his medium. But 
then what genins in his transformations, what 
knowledge of scenie effect in his rendering ! 

One can hardly speak too strongly of what he 
he has made the part of Figaro. Its certainly 
no longer the Figaro of Beaumarchais and 
Rossini, which adds a few cunning tricks to a 
torrent of fun without parallel; it is another 
Figaro, master of himself and of the others, a 
diplomat, a dry old file—a cat in a bird cage. 
He plays with the passions of those about him, as 
with chess-men, utterly without sympathy. Not 
only do they excite no answering emotion in 
him, but he does not even seem to comprehend 
them except as means to aid him in his projects. 

With what disdainful, skeptical cruel raillery, he 
receives the letter which Rosina sends to Lindor. 
Certes, this Figaro can never love, nor, what is 
more, be jealous of Suzanne; this man makes 
the marriage impossible. 

The.stealthy manner in which he listens to the 
air of Bartolo, on calumny, is in itself a poem. 
With a. few steps, gestures and attitudes the 
artist makes of this scene of espyal one of sur- 
passing interest. 

It is strange that notwithstanding the deal of 
originality which Ronconi impresses upon the 
Barber of Beaumarchais and Rossini, he never 
tires with filling his part with the most astonish- 
ing buffooneries ; yet true to himself he executes 
them with an imperturable coolness; his com- 
rades can hardly restrain themselves, and some- 
times do not. For instance on the first evening 
he had worked out a sort of trill or shake, by a 
curious intermixture of three or four different 
voices; seeing that Mad. Alboni could hardly 
keep her countenance at such an unheard of 
trill, he made a horrible grimace of the sort 
which Panurge executes when he is endeavoring 
to abash the Englishman. The most hardened 
could not see that memorable grimace without a 
smile. Mad. Alboni was obliged to take refuge 
for a moment behind the scenes. We should 
never end if we undertook to describe all the 
tricks played by him with the napkin in the 
shaving scene, Bartolo’s great cane, where he 
chases Bazile from the stage, and a multitude of 
other drolleries, which we do not approve in such 
abundance, but which still are worthy of notice, 
being executed with such incredible skill. 

French words scattered through the Italian 
dialogue were not wanting, as may easily be be- 
lieved. In the serenade scene, Figaro, handing 
the guitar to the count, said “ It is tuned to the 
normal pitch.” Mario for the first time singing in 
new pitch, made the most natural gesture of 
astonishment in the world. 

Speaking of the normal pitch, permit us to 
make a slight digression. People think this a 
new thing. Not at all; why, in the year 2284 
before Christ, Chun, successor of Yao, Emperor 
of China, established uniformity of weights 
measures and musical pitch throughout his em- 





pire.* The means employed hy the Chinese to 
regulate this matter is curious enough. They 
take a hollow bamboo of a certain determinate 
length, and fill it with grains of millet. If the 
grains prove to be of the exact number prescrib- 
ed, this bamboo will give their normal pitch of 
A. If not they change the bamboo until one is 
found of the same length of course, and of the 
right diameter to exactly hold the millet. One 
sees instantly, that they have not reached quite 
the nicety of our experimenters ! 

But return we to Ronconi; in the trio of the 
Barber where the count and Rosina instead of 
hurrying away down the ladder from the balcony, 
stop to sing of love and relieve their feelings in 
never-ending roulades, this Figaro’s impatient 
movements are really exciting to the audience. 
He goes and comes; stamps his foot ; bites his 
lips, folds his arms; pulls the count by the cloak. 
There is a marvellous intelligence in such by- 
play. 

Now we shall doubtless be asked if Ronconi 
preserved his voice and talents as a singer. We 
honestly answer—we do not know. We shall 
not be able to satisfy the curious on this point 
until we have heard him in a part where the 
singing is more than the acting. Now, in the 
Barber he acts more than he sings; or rather he 
is continually in action and never singing. 

Of Mario our critic says :— 

Mario has returned to us! Has he preserved 
his voice and vocalization? Has he gained? 
Tas he lost? It is difficult to say; be it the 
fatigues of his journey, the new pitch, to which 
he must become accustomed, or has he caught 
cold, nothing is so uncertain as M. Mario; now 
rising to artistic heights now sinking to depths 
incredible. All that we can affirm is, that there 
is nobody within our knowledge able to sing the 
opening cavatina of the Barber like him. 

Now read M. Azevedo on Mad. Viardot and 
Gluck, and see what a good lesson he gives to 
vocalists. 

The return of Mad. Viardot to the Theatre 
Lyrique gives us again the immortal Orphece of 
Gluck. However it be with others, we do not 
cease to hear and admire this music at once so 
clear and profound, grand and simple as the 
antique, pathetic as tragedy, descriptive as 
painting, in which through the careful use of the 
simplest means, the grandest possible effects are 
produced every moment. Full of power, emo- 
tion and a sacred fire which she radiates upon all 
about her, Mad. Viardot proves herself at every 
repetition, as upon her first appearance,—a 
great lyric tragedienne throughout the piece, 
an extraordmary singer in the final air of the 
Ist act. Let us linger a moment upon her man- 
ner of singing this air, for it is the last living ves- 
tige of the art of vocalization in the serious style 
as practised by her illustrious father and his con- 
temporaries. They sang their ornaments and 
roulades with the full voice, with fire, strength, 
feeling. With them they were not mere scales, 
trills, divisons, but means of expression as 
pathetic, true, touching as the accents of the 
recitative or the pure melody. And here we 
have defined in a word, the “lyric tragedy in 
ornate style.” When, for instance, a work like 
the Otello was executed by the performers of 

* See, Historie general de la Musique et dela Danse by 


de la Fage, vol. I. p, 48. I think the work isin the Boston 
public Library, 





genius, who added to their natural endowments 
the true vocal culture, both the characters and 
the alterations of the piece gained largely from 
music in energy and relief. Now-a-days, the 
singers in executing ornaments and showing off 
their vocal agility, only employ about an eighth 
of their voices — Othello coos, Iago cackles. and 
crows. 

Thus the intention of the composer disappears, 
the tragedy vanishes, and nothing of Otello re- 
mains but beautiful melodies and charming feats 
of vocalization. And yet we live at a period 
when all the strength of the human yoice is 
called into requisition both in season and out of 
season. Why not then use it where it is so neces- 
sary to the composer’s idea? Alas! people no 
longer know how to sing ! 

A little piece just brought out at the Bouffes 
is spoken of thus :— 

At the Bouffes-Parisiennes a short one act 
piece has come upon the stage, entitled /’ Hotel de 
la Poste, music by M. Dufresne, composer of the 
Valet de Gascogne. The score is markworthy 
for its abundance of natural melodies and by a 
very intelligent application of music to the de- 
mands of the theatre. It has a serenade, two 
quartettes and many other striking things of the 
right sort. The more we hear the music of 
Dufresne, the more we are assured that this 
composer, by his view of melody, his spirit and 
scenic tact, might keep up, with happy and bril- 
liant success the traditions of our truly national 
comic opera, now obscured by the mists and fogs 
which come to us from beyond the Rhine. Will 
then an opportunity be given this gentleman to 
exhibit his fine capacities, by intrusting to him a 
good text to be composed for good singers? We 
doubt it, for the composer is guilty of the greatest 
of faults — he is a Frenchman ! 





Goethe and Mendelssohn. 


Tue First MEETING BETWEEN THE POET AND 
THE COMPOSER. 


M. Le Rallstab, a German writer of considerable 
reputation, has recently published in Germany two 
volumes of his autobiography, replete with interest- 
ing gossip about distinguished men. He tells the 
following tale of the meeting ot the author of Faust 
and the composer of Elijah :-— 

In the evening we assembled in Goethe’s rooms to 
tea, for he had invited a large party of his Weimar 
musical acquaintances, to make them acquainted with 
the hoy’s extraordinary talents. Presently Goethe 
made his appearance ; he came from his study, and 
had a habit—at least I generally noticed it—of wait- 
ing till all the guests were assembled ere he showed 
himself. Till that period his son and daughter-in- 
law did the duties of host in the most amiable way. 
A certain solemnity was visible among the guests 
prior to the entrance of the great poet, and even 
those who stood on terms of intimacy with him un- 
derwent a feeling of veneration. His slow, serious 
walk, his impressive features, which expressed the 
strength rather than weakness of old age, the lofty 
forehead, the white, abundant hair, lastly, the deep 
voice and slow way of speaking, all united to pro- 
duce the effect. His “ Good evening” was addressed 
to all, but he walked up to Zelter first, and shook his 
hand cordially. Felix Mendelssohn looked up with 
sparkling eyes at the snow-white head of the poct. 
The latter, however, placed his hands kindly on the 
boy’s head and said, “‘ Now you shall play us some- 
thing.” Zelter nodded his assent. 

The piano was opened and lights arranged on the 
desk. Mendelssohn asked Zelter, to whom he dis- 
plaved a thoroughly childish devotion and confidence, 
“* What shall I play ?” 

“ Well, what you can,” the latter replied, in his 
peculiarly sharp voice; “whatever is not too difti- 
cult for you.” 

To me, who knew what the boy could do, and that 
no task was too difficult for him, this seemed an un- 
just depreciation of his faculties. It was at length 
arranged that he should play affantasia, which he did 
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to the wonder of all. But the young artist knew 

when to leave off, and thus the effect he produced 

was all the greater. A silence of surprise ensued 

— he raised his hands from the keys after a loud 
nale, 

Zelter was the first to interrupt the silence in his 
humorous way, by saying aloud, “Ha, you must 
have been dreaming of kobolds and dragons; why, 
that went over stick and stone!” At the same time 
there wasa perfect indifference in his tone, as if 
there were nothing remarkable in the matter. With- 
out doubt the teacher intended to prevent, in this 
way, the danger of a too brilliant triumph... The 
playing, however, as it~ could not well otherwise, 
aroused the highest admiration of all present, and 
Goethe, especially, was full of the warmest delight. 
He encouraged the lad, in whose childish features 
joy, pride and confusion were at once depicted, by 
taking his head between his hands, patting him kind- 
ly, and saying jestingly, “ But you will not get off 
with that, You-must play more pieces before we re- 
cognize your-merits.” 

“ But what shall I play,” Felix asked, ‘“ Herr Pro- 
fessor ?”’—he was wont to address Zelter by this 
title—“what shall I play now?” 

I cannot say that I have properly retained the 
pieces the young virtuoso now performed, for they 
were namerous. I will, however, mention the most 
interesting. 

Goethe was a great admirer of Bach’s fugues, 
which a musician of Berka, a little town about ten 
miles from Weimar, came to play to him repeatedly. 
Felix was therefore requested to play a fugue of the 
grand old master. Zelter selected it from the music 
book, and the boy played it without any preparation, 
but with perfect certainty. 

Goethe's delight grew with the boy’s extraordinary 
powers. Among other things he requested him to 
play a minnet. 

“Shall I play you the loveliest in the whole 
world ?” he asked, with sparkling eyes. 

** Well, and which is that ?” 

He played the minuet from Don Giovanni. 

Goethe stood by the instrament, listening, joy 
glistening in his features. He wished for the over- 
ture of the opera after the minuet; but this the 
player roundly declined, with the assertion that it 
could not be played as it was written, and nobody 
dared make any alteration in it. He, however, of- 
fered to play the overture to “ Figaro.” He com- 
menced it with a lightness of touch—such certainty 
and clearness as I never heard again. At the same 
time he gave the orchestral effects so magnificently 
that the effect was extraordinary ; and I can honestly 
state that it afforded me more gratification than ever 
an orchestral performance did. Goethe grew more 
and more cheerful and kind, and even played tricks 
with the talented lad. 

“Well, come,” he said, “you have only played 
me pieces you know, but now we will see whether 
you can play something you do not know. I will 
put you on trial,” 

Goethe went out, reéntered the room in a few mo- 
ments and had a roll of music in his hand. “I have 
fetched something from my manuscript collection. 
Now we will try you. Do you think you can play 
this ?” 

He laid a page, with clear but small notes, on the 
desk. It was Mozart’s handwriting. Whether 
Goethe told us so or it was written on the paper I 
forget, and.only remember that Felix glowed with 
delight at the name, and an indescribable feeling 
came over us all, partly enthusiasm and joy, partly 
admiration and expectation. Goethe, the aged man, 
who lays ® manuscript of Mozart, who had been 
buried thirty years ago, before a lad so full of prom- 
ise for the future, to play at sight, in truth such a 
constellation may be termed a rarity. 

The young artist played with the most perfect 
certainty, not making the slightest mistake, though 
the manuscript ‘was far from easy reading. The 
task was certainly not difficult, especially for Men- 
delssohn, as it was only an adagio ; still there was a 
difficulty in doing it as the lad did, for he played it 
as if he had been practising it for years. 

Goethe adherred to his good-humored tone, while 
all the rest applauded. “ That is nothing,” he said; 
“others could read that too. But I will now give 
you something over which you will stick, so take 
care.” 

With these words he produced another paper, 
which he laid on the desk. This certainly looked 
very strauge. It was difficult to say were they notes 
or only a paper ruled and splashed with ink and 
blots. Felix Mendelssohn, in his surprise, laughed 
loudly. How is that written ? Who can read it?” 
he said. 

But suddenly he became serious, for while Goethe 
was saying, “ Now, guess who wrote it?” Zelter, 





who had walked up to the piano and looked over 
the boy’s shoulder, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, Beethoven 
wrote that! any one could see it a mile off. He al- 
ways writes with a broomstick, and passes his sleeve 
over the notes before they are dry. I have plenty of 
his manuscripts. They are easy to know.” 

At the mention of the name, as I remarked, Men- 
delssohn had suddenly grown serious—even more 
than serious. 2 we te awe was visible on his 
features. Goethe regarded him with sedirching-eybs, 
from which delight beamed;-..The “bey kept oe 
immovably fixed on the mafinscript, and’a look of 
glad surprise flew over his features as he traced a 
brilliant thought amid the chaos of confused, blurred 
notes. : 

But all this lasted only a few seconds, for Goethe 
wished to make a severe trial, and give the perform- 
er no time for preparation. ‘“ You see,” he ex- 
claimed, “I told you that you would stick. Now try 
it; show us what you can do.” 

Felix began playing immediately. It was a siw- 
ple melody ; if clearly written a trifling, I may say 
no task, for even a moderate performer. But to fol- 
low it through the serambling labyrinth required a 
quickness and certainty of eye such as few are able 
to attain. I glanced with surprise at the leaf, and 
tried to hum the tune, but many of the notes were 
perfeetly illegible, or had to be sought at the most 
unexpected corners, as the boy often pointed out with 
a laugh. 

He played it through once in this way, generally 
correctly, but stopping at times, and correcting sey- 
eral mistakes with a quick ‘ No, so;” then he ex- 
claimed. “Now I will play it to you.” And this 
second time not a note was missing. ‘ This is Bee- 
thoven, this passage,” he said once turning to me, 
as if he had come across something which sharply 
displayed the master’s peculiar style.“ That is true 
Beethoven. I recognize him in it atonce.” 

With this trial-piece Goethe broke off. I need 
scarcely add that the young player again reaped the 
fullest praise, which Goethe veiled in mocking jests, 
that he had stuck here and there, and had not been 
quite sure.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Sponr anp THE Viotrn.—Of Spohr’s distin 
guished merits as a composer of quartets, enough 
has been said in the analytical programmes of the 
Monday Popular Concerts. The reproduction of a 
few sentences will suffice to explain, to such as have 
not hitherto been in the habit of attending these per- 
formances, the opinion entertained of the late Kapell- 
meister of Hesse-Cassel as a fertile and ingenious 
producer in this particular branch of his art. Asa 
composer of quartets—it was urged—-and indeed of 
all varieties of chamber music,—-for stringed instru- 
ments, Spohr eminently excelled. Only Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn can be said to 
have surpassed him; while, on the other hand, he 

roduced in this department almost as much as the 
ast three incommon. Here, however, his darling 
instrument was at command, and none will refuse 
to admit that, as a writer for the violin, Spohr was 
unrivalled. No predecessor or contemporary has 
done so much or so well for the first of orchestral, as 
it is the first of solo, instruments. His compositions 
for the violin (as a performer on which, in many res- 
pects, he equally transcended all competitors) form 
one of the most important and valuable bequests that 
genius has made to art. He represented, moreover, 
and pre-eminently, the great German school of play- 
ing, the most solid, legitimate, and classically pure, 
if not the most graceful, impetuous and brilliant. 
“ All the composers for the violin put together, since 
legitimate music was provided for that instrument, 
could not,” says a modern critic, ‘make one Spohr.” 
This was the domain in which he knew no rival, and 
in which, whether as producer or executant, he dis- 
tanced all competitors. Spohr was the rock against 
which the so-called virtuosity of his time could make 
no head. In an age of semi-charlatanism he retained 
for his darling instrument its classic character, and 
dedicated works to the fiddle which are likely to sur- 
vive while music continues to be cultivated. Violin- 
ists, indeed, of every category, those alike who aim 
at mere display and those who entertain a worthier 
ambition, are infinitely his debtors; since, through 
the method he inculcated, and the writings he pub- 
lished, he not only regulated taste and developed 
style, but, more than any predecessor or contem- 
porary, helped to advance the mechanism of the in- 
strument, and thus to multiply its resources and vary 
its means of effect. His quartets (of which he pro- 
duced about three times as many as Mozart, and twice 
as many as Beethoven), his quintets, and other ex- 
amples of what it termed chamber music, form a lib- 
rary of themselves.—Programme of the Monday Pop 
ular Concerts. 





Ristori. 

Dreary December has brought in its train the 
season of Advent. In the welcome given to an in- 
terminable catalogue of religious festivals, we have 
tuken a solemn addios of theatrical amusements — 
solemn, not on account of the excessive brilliancy of 
the autumnal pleasure campaign, but because the 
suggestion of a good thing is liable to create pleas- 
ant emotions in the mind; whereas, the absence of 


“suggestion. causes an emotional vacuum. Besides 


influenzas and perpetual rain diluted, at rare inter- 
vals, by afew stray sunbeams, were made indurable 
in the consolation of Bellini’s heart vibrations and 
Meyerbeer’s intellectual outpourings. Influenzas 
and rain remain—poor substitutes for melody and 
harmony of sound. 

Adelaide Ristori inaugurated the autumn season 
by giving six representations at the cosy little Nic- 
colini theatre. Ristori possesses to so eminent an 
extent the power of fascination, that much time 
must elapse before sober, calm criticism can be re- 
leased from the captivity in which it is_enthralled by 
this actress. It is difficult to listen to reason when 
the sight, that most susceptible of our senses, is 
under the spell of enchantment ; for as long as men 
are mortal, beauty will have more or less worship- 
ers. Ristori, personally, is very attractive. They 
say that, when she was a girl, so wonderful was her 
beauty that her mere presence upon the stage was 
sufficient to create a furore amounting almost to 
frenzy. At that time she was simply a commedienne, 
and was not considered by Florentines to be pos- 
sessed of more than ordinary dramatic talent. It is 
only within the last ten years, since her fame has 
been acknowledged abroad, that she has assumed an 
eminent position in her profession. Eyen now the 
Italians are not willing to accord her that meed of 
praise which is lavished upon her by foreign nations. 
Ristori’s ‘appearance is quite anomaly. It is of a 
type quite frequent in America. Her hair is brown, 
her complexion fair, her eyes of that bluish gray 
cast so charming in its expression and variety ; her 
features are finely cut and regular ; she has a beauti- 
ful mouth, and equally beautiful teeth ; Ler height is 
noble, without towering above the woman measure, 
and her entire figure is exquisitely proportioned. 
Her hand and arm are a study, and did all Italian 
women possess as pretty a foot, their reputation in 
this respect would be quite different from what it is 
at present. Ristori is not only beantiful on the 
stage, but sympathetic, also, and many an artist at 
Rome has sought her as a model for Madonnas. 
Her voice is of contralto calibre, and most sonorous. 
It is managed with that colloquial art (so rare in 
America,) by which its power and purity are pre- 
served through hours of most exhausting exercise. 

As a comedienne Ristori is unrivaled. Her ele- 
gance of manner, dress and action, her conversa- 
tional tone, her natural esprit and charming smile, 
eminently fit her for the personation of modern life. 
I never saw anything more refreshingly natural than 
her acting in a petite comedy called “‘ I Gelosi For- 
tunati,” in which a husband and wife both equally 
jealous and equally without reason, play at cross 
purposes. No amendment could have been suggest- 
ed ; complete satisfaction pervaded the mind; but 
in the tragedy, with sorrow do I confess it, she must 
yield the precedence to Rachel. Rachel was so 
grand, so consummate in and true to her art, that 
she never condescended to sacrifice the artistic for 
that which would produce greater momentary effect 
and call forth indiscriminating applanse. Ristori 
has a disagreeable mannerism of closing her eyes, 
imagining that she is adding effect to the situation. 
In this she may be imitating Rachel, who occasion- 
ally contracted her eyes, but only occasionally, when 
the action was a natural one. As imitators invaria- 
bly distort, so Ristori has confirmed into an unp!eas- 
ant habit what Rachel used with extreme delicacy. 

Then again, Ristori is exaggerated. This fault 
is probably owing, and therefore partly excusable, to 
her almost constantly performing before foreign 
audiences who have no knowledge of the Italian 
language, and in consequence she is tempted to in- 
terpret her author by partomime, which really is 
most wonderful and comprehensive. Still, once re- 
sorting to excessive action leads to melodramatic 
style, which, however acceptable to English and 
French, who demand a key to unintelligible words, 
must necessarily be severely criticised by Italians 
and those acquainted with Italian, to whom the lan- 
guage is no mystery. And when Italians object to 
gesticulation, which is one of their great character- 
istics, you may be very sure that it is more than 
superabundant. 

Ristori is artful in her art, and therefore not the 
highest order of dramatic genius ; nevertheless, she 
is probably the first of living actresses. Certainly 
England and America have no one in the least com- 
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parable to her, and her acting never fails to give in- 
finite pleasure. ‘ Giuditta” and ‘“ Medea” are 
considered to be the characters which she best por- 
trays. The former tragedy, founded on a well 
known scriptural subject, is a late production of 
Giacometti, a Genoese poet, and though it cannot 
take a high rank in literature is very effective upon 
the stage. It was written for Ristori, and therefore 
is adapted to the displaying of her peculiarities. The 
scenes where Giuditta determines to go to the camp 
of Holofernes, and slay the arch enemy of her‘ tribes 
where, upon appearing before him in all the splendor 
of her beauty, heightened by gorgeous dressing, she 
quells his anger by fascinating him with the most 
marvelously assumed expression of seductive love; 
finally, where, before completing her vengeance, she 
fears her inability to accomplish the self-imposed 
deed ; the despair which overwhelms her, when upon 
seizing Holofernes’ scimitar, the only weapon upon 
which she can rely to execute the bloody work, she 
is unable to sift its immense weight—the unexpected 
appearance of Holfernes’ mistress, with the intention 
of murdering her rival,;whose presence hastened the 
moment of exaltation, when the scimitar became as 
light as air, and waving it aloft, Guiditta rushed to 
the barbarian’s couch and slays him — all are bits of 
tremendous acting. In Medea she depicts more 
varied en.otions with equal power. Admirable are 
her transitions from vengeance to love, from love to 
pathos, and when material feelings are eclipsed hy 
lover’s hate’ and retaliation, she looks the very per- 
sonification of the heathen tigress, Medea. Horribly 
natural is Restori’s portrayal of Myrrha’ in Alfieri’s 
tragedy of that most abominable of heathen subjects. 
Alfieri materially alters mythology by making 
Myrrha guilty in thought only. Through four long 
acts she depicts the one dreadful passion of incestous 
love for her father, which she ‘struggles against, for 
which she hates herself, but to which she is doomed 
by Venus, under whose curse she lives and. dies. 
When her-father, Cinyras;forces her to the last act, 
to reveal to him the cause of her mysterious sufter- 
ing, and Her Vindittive tempter forces her to disclose 
her crime imthese insinuating words : 
“Oh madre mia felice ! almen concesso 
A lei sara—di morir—al tuo fiance.” 

(Ah, too happy is my mother! at least it will be 
permitted to her to die by thy side,) the expression 
of Ristori’s face, and her delivery of these two lines 
positively made one’s blood run cold; and the ges- 
ture which the dying girl directed to her father, im- 
ploring him to conceal from her mother her impious 
revelation, was worthy of being perpetuated in 
marble. 

Notwithstanding the literary merit of “ Myrrha,” 
and Ristori’s accurate conception of her character, 
the tragedy should be banished from the stage, for it 
can be productive of no good, and only fills the 
audience with horror and disgust. It is a wonderful 
tour de force on the part of Ristori, which must be 
quite as repulsive to herself as to her audience. But 
enough of Ristori for the present.—Cor. of N. O. 
Picayune. 
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Music IN TaIs NumBer.—Continuation of the Opera of 
* Martha,” Piano Solo. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
New Series. 
No. Il. 
Berutn, Dec. 26, 1860. 

The day after Christmas! A sober, quiet day, 
and snowing fast. Seasonably has the brilliant sky 
of yesterday curtained itself for the rest of all who 
had returned as it were to childhood for the last day 
or two, breathing the quick oxygen of renewed 
youthfulness and joy in larger doses than our care- 
worn systems can endure long at a time. And what 
a happy, holy, and whole-hearted day the German 
Christmas is! It lasts all this week; and really it 
has been a tree growing, and budding, and blossom- 
ing into the full flower of yesterday, for three or four 
weeks past. All this time, dull and sunless as the 
short, short days have been, has the whole air been 
fall of coming Christmas. I met it in the eyes of 
all the happy, eager children trooping home from 





school, the boys with knapsacks on their backs —a 
pretty uniform, but —sadly suggestive of the next 
livery which the military fatherland will put upon 
them when they reach the proper age! The shop- 
windows under the Lindens have been irresistibly at 

tractive with all sorts of beautiful books, engravings, 
jewelry and toys. Weihnacht was everywhere the 
word ;.. Weihnachts-geschenke and Weihnachts-anstellun- 
gen, Christmas gifts and Christmas exhibitions, have 
filled all the newspapers with curious and fantastic 
advertisements. Every great square held and still 
holds continual market, covered with booths, richly 
spread with everything to tempt the wondering desire 
of childhood ; a gay and chattering scene, where you 
walk through endless labyrinths of charming, daz- 
zling, comical inventions, as if it were the heyday of 
elves and gnomes and cobolds reéstablished in the 
busy and prosaic streets of a great artificial nineteenth 
century city, Crossing, some three weeks since, the 
great Schiller Platz, on which I “ take my comfort 
in mine inn,” to the royal Schauspiel-Haus, or thea- 
atre, that stands between the two great domed 
churches, occupying with them the middle of the 
square —to buy my ticket to the evening’s perfor- 
mance of Gcethe’s “ Egmont,” with Beethoven’s 
music, I had to make my way to the door through 
long winding narrow paths, of fragrant little hem- 
locks, pines and tannen, as through a Birnam wood of 
anight’s growth. This they call ‘unter den Pyra~ 
miden.” Curious roots the tree pyramids all. had * 
to-wit, little four-legged wooden crickets, painted of 
all colors. These were Christmas trees forsale. So 
in the larger square between the Palace and the Mu- 
seum, on my way to pay another visit to the Giottos 
and the Fra Angelicos and Lippo-Lippis, to Titian’s 
daughter, and Corregio’s “ To,” and the Raphael Ma 
donnas, of which there are a half dozen here, to 
Murillo’s Antony of Padua holding the beautifal 
Christ child—to the marvellous old altarpiece of 
the Van Eycks, to the old German masters, and the 
Rembrandts, Vandykes, Rubenses, &c.,—I found 
the whole space occurpied with green and rustling 
pyramiden. And in the great Schloss-markt, and in 
the Neu-markt over in the old city, and about the 
gates of Berlin as you go out towards Potsdam, or 
elsewhere, all is overgrown and waving with these 
groves and forests of commercial Christmas. For 
those who despise nature, and prefer Art or miracle, 
there are artificial trees, such as never grew beneath 
the sun, except it were in some Catholic legendary 
heaven, with green paper foliage and gold paper 
blossoms — “ Californien Blumen” ! 

In the afternoon, returning from my walk over the 
snow under the sober woods of the Thiergarten 
musing along and_alone, and owning the sweet and 
soothing influence of nature even in this blackened, 
wintry aspect, warmed by the joy of pretty children 
happy in the snow, and of the skaters on the little 
lakes and rivulets,—hailing too, with an inward 
thrill of consolation and of new faith, the Christ- 
mas emblems~in the exquisite fairy frost work that 
has woven itself about the branches of those grand 
old mossy trees —I meet on the main avenue, that 
leads out from the propylean Brandenburg gate, a 
constant succession of curious, long, boat-shaped 
wagons, in which are huddled together parties of 
strange old women, with great baskets, some asleep 
and some laughing and chatting loudly in the broad 
North German peasant dialect. These are the presi- 
ding spirits of the tree markets we saw in the morn- 
ing. They have “ strack their tents like the Arabs,” 
leaving the square to helmeted policemen, and the 
flocks of plump little birds that come peeping and 
sprinkling themselves down over the snow. 

But we did not intend to go into all this childish 
description; the spirit of the season must excuse it. 
I hasten to the richer experiences of Christmas prop- 
er. First, however, remarking that this most poetic, 
childlike Christian festival, while more and more is 





made of it every year, seems to have assumed a very 
calculating and commercial character, as all things 
do and must do in this commercial phase through 
which our race is passing, also remarking, on the 
other hand, that the German Christmas has by no 
means lost its sincerity and heartiness. Its heavenly 
meaning is not all forgotten in mere trade. Even in 
the eager clamor of the market squares there mingles 
much of the hearty ring of cheerfulness and good 
will, and faces beam with kindliness, with hope of a 
good time for all, even in the heat of puffing and pa- 
rading one’s own wares. The charm and feature of 
the German ‘Christmas seems to be, that it is a day 
when all are thinking of the children, and happy in 
their happiness. The tree is lighted for the little 
ones, and all hands and hearts are occupied in busily 
preparing and in lighting the old surprise whose 
whose magic is still fresh and perfect to the all-be- 
lieving and imaginative child mind; | Christmas here 
is not so much, as it is avith us, a season jfor the ex- 
change of gifts between friends of allf ages. The 
home part of the festival is chiefly for the children ; 
and when we are all occupied with what we most 
wish for our children, can it be possible that purer, 
kindlier, more childlike thought and aspirations should 
not take possession of ourselves ? How beautiful it 
is to see in every house the fanciful, mysterious work 
preparing —the little prying and suspicious rogues 
excluded, kept as much as possible in, wondering ig- 
noranee till the wouder-tree shall burstnpon them in 
full radiance and golden bloom ! and ta see all the 
elders, not merely mothers, aunts and _ sisters, but 
papa himself and the good uncle, whether he be 
tradesman, scholar, grave official, or mechanic, busy- 
ing himself willingly and happily for once in this in- 
nocent child’s work! Did I not call at my good 
friend’s, the Professor’s, the evening before Christ- 
mas Eve, and was I not instantly pressed into service 
with the rest, to help gild the walnuts and hang up 
the golden fruit, under the instructions of papa and 
the brave old uncle who had served in Liitzow’s fa- 
mous troop in the heroic days, while more delicate 
and cunning fingers cut out California magnolias 
from golden paper! and all for the surprise and joy 
of one little miidchen, whose quick senses have di- 
vined all, more than all, I dare say, already. 


Nature, the wise mother, seems this time to have 
dealt with us all as children in the same way, and to 
have kept us for a long time in a dark room with all 
the windows of heaven curtained and the folding 
doors drawn to, while she prepared her full flower of 
a Christmas day, that was to burst upon us in per- 
fect winter splendor, a day of quite ideal weather, 
with an air so nimble and so fuil of oxygen that no 
mean man could live in it—a very Christmas tree 
of aday, flashing with gems and golden fruit, and 
spiring upward to the purest heavens. _ For weeks, 
nay for two months preceding, nearly all the days 
had been of the most dull and murky character; a 
mild, moist, muddy, sunless winter weather. The 
days were growing shorter and. shorter by the alma- 
nac, while practically there seemed to be no day at 
all. The sun rose and set constructively. A dead 
leaden sky prolonged the winter of our discontent 
until it should be glorious Christmas. Yet under 
the darkness, as with those who wake before day- 
dawn, what hopes and pleasant plans were cheerfully 
astir, what eager expectation and excitement! When 
the days are near the shortest and the turning of the 
year at hand, a thrill of new life and eneouragement 
creeps musically through all. the fibres of our being ; 
and it is as if the very heart of the planet leapt in 
unison with all our private hearts. And so, if the 
days were short, the wintry period itself seemed 
shorter, and Heilige Nacht, or Christmas Eve, was 
soon upon us; and with it came the moon ont like 
Madonna through the clouds, that “turned their sil- 
ver lining to the night,” and hosts of stars like cher- 
ubs leaned upon the pearly clouds admiring, and the 
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air grew colder, yet more warming with a vitalizing 
heavenly warmth. For there are two kinds of cold 
weather ; one a negative, a bitter, black, denying kind 
of cold, that chills like Mephistopheles; the other a 
celestial, crystal, clear, exhilarating cold, that seems 
at once to warm and purify the blood, and puts the 
finest nerves in tone, and sharpens every sense, and 
quirkens all good impulses, and sets us in a right be- 
lieving, wholesome and unshrinking frame. And 
such celestial cold it was that chased away the hosts 
of darkness that had so long encamped around and 
overshadowed Berlin. This 1s your true Christmas 
cold. 

And in this quick, stimulating cold, under this 
glorified sky, over the glad sparkling snow, walk with 
hs now (it is five o’clock, and the sun has heen down 
a good hour and a quarter), up the brilliant, stately 
avenue of the Lindens, past houses and hotels and 
palaces, with tho light of the Christmas tree break- 
ing through many a window, over the bridge with its 
white statues looking doubly ideal over the snow, 
through the crooked narrow ways among the booths 
across the royal square or Lustgarten, to the royal 
ehureh or Dom Kirche. A gloomy, homely looking 
pile it is, but this evening the angels are to sing 
** Peace on earth, good will to man” in it. There is 
to be a “ liturgical service,” consisting nearly all of 
misie. We make our way through the crowd, to 
the further end of the long, narrow, tubular interior, 
spanned by a continnous arch for eciling, and groping 
along past the old clectors and Teutonic Ritters, 
stretched at fall length in bronze upon their monu- 
ments, find standing places in the gallery above. Far 
away, in the opposite end gallery, are the organ and 
the singers, boys and men, the famous Dom-chor, 
half screened behind the great confused, lifeless altar 
picture in which some artist has endeavored to con- 
vey his notion of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
And suddenly there was a sound, as of the heavenly 
host — Lean hardly help using the Bible language — 
so pure, so clear, so richly, sweetly harmonized were 
those sixty or seventy voices that then softly swelled 
upon the air, and sang through a long anthem, in 
such perfect tune, without accompaniment. Tt was 
**Why dotne heathen rage,” &., ending 
The compo- 


the Psalm : 
with an elaborate ascription and amen. 
sition, which seemed to be modern, was not particu- 
larly fine or striking in itself, bat in good style, ap- 
propriate ; quite as interesting as many of those old 
Flemish and Italian pieces which this choir are so 
fond of singing for the antiquity of the thing ; at all 
events beautiful so sen7, Is there any sound so ex- 
quisite, so holy as that of a mass of voices blended 
in perfect purity and which really sing together ? 
The silvery soprano of the bovs was heavenly; the 
alto just rich and positive enough; the tenors warm 
and ringing, unforced, and obedient as by instinct to 
the least hints of expression ; the basses full and so- 
norous ; and of each kind just enough ; each furnish- 
ing in quantity and quality just what the harmony 
required. I do notsay that a choir of men and boys 
is better than one of mixed voices, or for most pur- 
poses so good. But here mas something singularly 
perfect and effective of its kind. When we are in 
the wrong way or despairing, may such sounds fall 
upon the darkness of our soul ! 


And now, as if to break the spell for a moment 
and remind us that we are yet of earth and discord, 
comes the painful shock of the organ commencing 
miserably out of tune. A poor, dead, heavy, un- 
sonorous sort of organ at the best; the more so now 
that it had lost the truth. With this uncertain and 
unquickening sound it gives out the chorale ; and 
the congregation join in the first verse with quite as 
little unity and clear ring of concord, though with a 
good will,— nay with some dreadful croaking close 
by, very likely, to preocenpy your private ear, if you 
happen to find yourself in a neighborhood where the 
will is very mach better than the deed. But hark! 





the organ ceases, and the second verse is the same 
chorale glorified and sounding in the heavens; it is 
sung now in true harmony instead of in false unison, 
by that fine choir alone. The organ and the congre- 
gation have, however, the last word. And now en- 
ters the minister before the altar, and reads in short 
sentences the simply liturgy, interspersed with | re- 
sponses from the congregation, and from the choir 
(some of these latter of exquisite beauty); ‘short 
readings from the gospels ; two or three anthems; 
two or three more chorals, alternating between ehoir 
and congregation as before, types of the angelic and 
the earthly — but no sermon— how weak one would 
have sounded amid such transporting strains of a 
more universal, pure soul language !— and the ser- 
vice is concluded ina single hour, one beautiful and 
holy honr—and all walk out again, refreshed and 
edified, tuned to the true tone of Christmas, into the 
moonlight and starlight gleaming on the snow, each 
to the happy home where the children wait the light- 
ing up. There are no operas, theatres, or shows 
that evening — I wonder if that can be said of any 
other evening in the whole year in Berlin—ull is 
sacred to the merry mecting round the tree in every 
home ; the ideal was not to be sought abroad, it 
comes and waves its lily wand in every house. 

The next morning was right cold and clear; a 
brilliant day with adry vivifving air, as unlike all the 
days T had yet experienced in Berlin as possible, 
and like our finest winter days in dear New England. 
Ttook a long walk over the Kloster Strasse, to the 
Parochial Kirche, and attended morning. service. 
There you find a really superb organ, one of remark- 
able power and lifesome equality of tone. Its pipes 
speak as though they had life in them, and were not 
afraid, not conscious of bad habits. The tones leap 
out lustily as if glad and fit to praise the Lord and 
celebrate the Christmas. It was built in Berlin. I 
entered during the singing of a chorale by the peo- 
ple; one of the grandest of the old chorales; a 
solemn minor tune, but with a warm Christmas glow 
How different the impression from that of the 
Here the organ 


in it. 
evening hefore in the Dom Kirche. 
was in tune, and in master hands, those of Haupt, 
who is one of the very first, if not the first, of the 
real classical organists in Germany, who build upon 
Bach. (A man of about fifty; pupil of Mendels- 
sohn, of Zelter; intimate friend of Felix as long as 
he lived; a true man of a true, clear spirit, wise and 
thinking, thoroughly the artist, alive to all that is 
high and true, without a taste of vanity or meanness, 
and only not widely famous beeause he loves to stay 
quietly at his post,as Bach did.) Upheld by the 
rich, ringing, true tones of that organ, the voices of 
the people sounded also true; and though verse after 
verse was sung, with brief inspiring interludes, I did 
not weary of it, but grew to love its sameness; one’s 
soul could bathe in the pure, strengthening flood of 
such tone. A glad, clean spirit seemed to pervade 
all. The place was as cheerful as sunshine. The 
interior of the church is nearly square, or rather, 
round; for each of its four sides, from the corners, 
opens back into a wide, deep recess, richly vaulted. 
In the gallery thrown across the one opposite that 
which contains the organ, was a large choir of both 
sexes, including boys, all holding broad music sheets 
before them, waiting to begin, and looking like some 
of the choirs in the religious paintings of the old 
masters. They sang without accompaniment, a 
beautiful anthem or Ze Deum, with very harmonious 
effect, and frequently afterwards took their turn in 
the same manner in the responses between the pastor 
and the chorales of the people. The church was by 
no means crowded ; when at length the vacant pews 
were unlocked to those who had been standing in 
the aisles, we took our seat in one and found inscrib- 
ed upon the front the names of each of its lawful 
occupants (how curious are names) ; one was “ Vio- 
let,” and that immediately before me “ Tannen- 





baum ” (or Christmas tree); no wonder that he had 
to keep at home. Mingling with the music and the 
prayers, came down occasionally from the tower the 
silvery chimes, which rang out the notes of another 
Christmas chorale dear to the hearts of Germany. 
The sermon was sincere and good, and not too long, 
and the whole service one of the most edifying that 
I remember anywhere. I had hoped for a good 
organ fugue, though, at the close; but the organist, 
with whom I walked out, explained to me that the 
warming of the church had put certain portions of 
his instrument out of the fit condition. Few per- 
sons have to wrestle hand to hand with the icy 
Winter like your organists; he must do all his 
practising in cold churches and be always his own 
stove. But to compare this congregational singing 
with the other—what a difference it does make, to 
be sure, if music be in tune or out of tane! The 
moral correspondence is most intimate; singing, 
which is out of tune, strikes into our moral conscious- 
ness; we listen with a sense of all our sins clinging 
about us and dragging us down; whereas perfect 
tune sets all that is strong and hopeful in us ringing, 
relates us to the stars, and redeems us back in tri- 
umph to the whole world’s harmony. 

I will not attempt to describe the liveliness of Ber- 
lin throughout the day; thronged streets; the 
sleighing, and the skating parties in the Thiergarten; 
the bands assembled at noon to play by the guard- 
house; the crowds of officers decked out with a fa- 
bulous variety of splendid uniforms; the children 
reflecting the same military fancy in the. streets, 
parading in their Christmas presents, in hat and 
plume or velvet — several small youth’s I met in 
suits of complete armor, knights in miniature ; joy 
and kindliness in all faces, even in the helmeted, 
long-skirted policemen, who to the stranger com- 
monly seem to creep about him everywhere with 
surly vigilance as if cager to arrest him on some 
technical conclusion, 

Concerts and operas offer less than usual in the 
Christmas holidays ; the public entertainments are 
mostly of the most light and popular character. Yet 
Leibig is still faithful to bis ealling. He gave one of 
his cheap classical concerts yesterday afternoon 
(Christmas day) ; five of them during the week ; the 
programme each time containing two symphonies, 
three overtures, and something else. They add up 
as follows: 

Sympnonies. Haypn: No 16 (E flat) ; No. 17 
(E flat); Weihnachts Symphony; military do — 
Mozart: “Jupiter,” in C.—Brrtnoven: No. 8 
(in F-); No.5 (C minor); No. 2 (in D); No.4 (B 
flat); Scherzo from No. 9.—Scuumann: No. 3 (KE 
flat).—-MrnpeEtssoun ;: No. 3 (A minor), 

Overtures. Mozart: Clemenza di Tito. Brr- 
THOVEN : Prometheus ; Coriolan.—Griuck : Iphigenia 
in Aulis.—Taupert: Fest Overture —SCHUMANN : 
Manfred.—Rossini: “ Tell;” La Gazza Ladra.— 
Menpetssoun: Hebriden ; Sommernachtstraum. — 
Cuervusini: Lodoiska. —Onxsitow : Llausirer. — 


Lortzinc : Fest Ov.—Gape: “ Ossian.”—Wae- 
NER: Tannhiiuser. 
Miscellaneous. Song from Tannhiiuser. Proces- 


sion of women in Lohengrin. Finale from the Zau- 
ber fléte. Weber’s “ Invitation to the Dance.” Pre- 
lude from Bach, with melody by Gounod, &c., &e. 

A pretty solid supply for one week! The Royal 
Opera seems mostly given over to the Italians this 
week. But on Friday night comes the Jphigenia in 
Aulis by Gluck. And for the same night is an- 
nounced Bach’s famous Mass in B, by the Stern’sche 
Gesangverein. Perhaps, however, this is only a re- 
hearsal. 

Christmas dramas, spectacles, and tableaux are 
drawing thousands to a dozen theatres every night. 
But there is one exhibition, which has been open in 
the Royal Academy building for some weeks past, 
of a really artistic character. At least the idea in 
itself is admirable, although in the execution I was 
somewhat disappointed. The artists, to increase 
this fund for the relief of unfortunate arcists and 
their families, arrange every year at this tire an 
exhibition of transparent paintings, of a sacred char- 
acter, each picture accompanied by some piece of old 
modern church music sung by the Dom Chor. This 
time I doubt if the paintings be as fine productions 
as in the last years ; and the singing seems to be by 
only a delegation of the Chor. dD, 
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Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 


Srconp SaturpDay Evenine Concrrt. 


Part T. 
1, Allegro Moderato, from the Quintette in C, op. 7. 
V. Lachnor 


2. Romanza, “ Tl Sogno,” with Violoncello Obligato. 
Henry Draper. Mercadante 
8. Ist Air Varie, for Clarinette. ...........cecceeeeeeees Klose 
omas Ryan. 
4. Canzonetta, from the Quartette in E flat, and Song 
without words, in G, No. 4, Fifth Book....... Mendelsohn 
5. Entre Act and Air, from ‘‘ Le Pre aux cleres ”,...,. Herold 
Parr IT. 
6. * Echoes des Alpes.” Solo for Violoncello. .......... Alard 
Wulf Fries. 
7. Song, ‘Le chemin du Paradis,” (The way to Paradise.) 
Henry per. Blumenthal 
8. Octette. in F, op, 16H... 0. cee cee ee eee ees Frauz Schubert 


For 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello, Bass, Clarivette, 
Horn and Bassoon. 
Introduction and Al‘egro—Andante—Scherzo, Allegro 
Vivace--Finale, Andante and Allegro. 


This concert, on January the 19th, offered, as will 
be seen from the programme, several excellent pieces, 
chief of which, of course, was the Octette. The 
rendering was very good and the piece made new 
friends, It is so full of fine melody and harmony, 
all so tastefully worked up, that its strength is almost 
hidden by the beauty of it. After a thoughtful intro- 
duction, Adagio in F, which foreshadows both the 
melodies‘in their principal motives, comes in the Alle- 
gro, full of nerve and strength in the first and sweet- 
ness and grace in the second melody. It rises to a 
strong climax in the second part, followed by a few 
measures of deepfelt breathings of the mind — in- 
struments answered plaintively by the strings ; after 
which. the third part breaks forth with fresh energy 
like the first, and is closed by the second theme 
played by the horn at the close of the coda, which, of 
course, also introduces the first in piu Allegro move- 
ment. The first melody of the Andante in B flat is 
given to the clarinette. It is a simple melody, kind 
and quiet, rather musing withal; and is finely con- 
trasted by a second melody, for the violin, entering 
at once in G flat, assuring and loving. These two 
melodies are the material for the movement. With 
many beauties it yet ranks, to our taste, lower than 
the three other movements, which is no disparage- 
ment, the others being so very beautiful. The Scher- 
zo in F has two melodies, made of a part of the first 
motive in the first movement. It is a frolicking 
movement with a good deal of archness and grace. 
The clarinette, piping away on f, f, g for four meas- 
uses, accompanied by harmonies in the strings that 
sound as if they were full of mischief, adds much to 
the exhilarating effect of the piece. In the second 
part it introduces the second melody, full of good-na- 
tured glee. After a few measures of dissembling 
plaintiveness the sport begins anew, more whirling 
and giddy than before. The Trio in C major is 
rather quiet, almost out of keeping with the rest, 
but for the last four measures of each part, which 
connect it in character with the first two parts. The 
movement has nothing in common with Beethoven’s 
later Scherzos, but stands in between them and some 
of Haydn and Mozart. Full of real glee and fun like 
the latter and nearly as variegated, though not as 
deeply colored as those of the former,it combines good 
humor with a touch of seriousness that befits it well. 
Very striking is the short introduction to the Andante 
molto to the Finale, Allegro. A solemn, impressive 
tremolo measure by the Violoncello brings forward 
the first motive of the first movement. In that in- 
troduction it began its course, half timidly as if 
groping its way; here it steps in strong, almost tri- 
umphant at first coming to a passive stop after a 
less triumphant repetition, when the last movement 
begins All Its first melody played piano has a 
rhythm quite peculiar and original, the first sen- 
tence of the period having rhythms of three, three 
and two measures, which gives it a marked, wilful 
and determined expression. Of fine effect is the 
repetition of the theme forte. In contrast with this, 
the second Melody is all grace and loveliness. 
Gradually several of the rhythms of the first move- 
ment are introduced, giving one a pleasant sensation 
of the unity of the piece. The two melodies mingle, 
oppose, flee each other and unite again, imparting an 
uncommon union of strong life and brilliant beauty 





to the movement. The coda begins with the intro- 
duction to the movement, this tume absolutely victo- 
rious and certain. Like the true artist he is, the 
composer represents the mnsical idea in the three 
stages of feeling at the beginning, in the progress and 
at the end of its development, uncertain at first, more 
assured, almost triumphant in the middle, victorious 
at the end, 

The ‘rest of the Coda, Allegro molto, is filled 
with the ‘first ‘melody’ of this movement. — It 
is. needless, to speak, of the masterly treatment of 
the. instruments,.or of the working up of the 
motives and themes or of the fine effects in har- 
mony and rythm. It is enough to say that the piece 
is a masterwork full of undying beauty. It is the 
more beautiful since force and grace are so intimate- 
ly blended that at first hearjng one might undervalue 
the strength, while at second hearing or when look- 
ing it over again, a growing sense of power comes 
upon one, so well balanced are these two elements of 
which the work consists. The rhythm as well as the 
harmony give a character of originality to the work, 
which is made almost gorgeous in some places with 
the splendor of its harmonious combinations. 

Whether we speak the mind of the majority, we 
know not; but we for one should feel grateful to the 
club if they would let us hear it once more during 
the winter. 

With exquisite grace the gentlemen played the 
Canzonetta from the well-known Mendelssohn Quar- 
tette; and with vigor and true taste the piece by 
Lachner. Mr. Fries was as successtul in his solo 
as Mr. Ryaw in his, both reaping great applause. 
Messrs. Draper and Zouter the first in his songs 
and the last in the flute part of the Mendelssohn 
song without words did not please us, whatever may 
have been the applause of the public, which was 
liberally bestowed. Both gentlemen lack feeling. 
Mr. Draper tries to make up for it by a constant 
tremulando and overstraining. The former has the 
effect of putting the listener in a feeling of uncer- 
tainty. One has not the opportunity of a moments 
repose on a distinct and clear tone of the same num- 
ber of vibrations, but is wearied by a constant un- 
rest. The latter makes the voice of Mr. Draper 
sound harsh in the forte passages. If it were possi- 
ble to accustom himself to a true and better intona- 
tion, Mr. Draper ought not to think any amount of 
quiet steady scale practice misapplied. Mr. Zohler 
played that exquisite melody of the song without 
words just as coldly as it seemed possible for a per- 
son who observes forte and piano marks, as he 
did. The gentlemen who played the accompaniment 
with good taste, very properly attempted to diminish 
and slightly to retard at the end of the melody ; to 
no purpose however. We are not surprised that the 
song was encored ; its beauty warranted it; but true 
and fine taste shows in little things, which, to be sure, 
pass unheeded by the ears of the multitude. 

The accompaniment to the songs was played by Mr. 
Mayer with great delicacy and fine shading, he doing 
himself a great deal of credit. 

The hall was crowded to the utmost. It seems as 
if the club might fill a larger hall, so many persons 
had to stand. We are glad of their prosperity and 
hope that it will continue. 

We shall have to make some remarks about the 
use these Saturday concerts might be put to by the 
club in our next number. For the present we will 
make a suggestion. How would it be if the club 
kept expanding and as it progressed from quartettes 
and quintettes to septettes and octettes, enlarged to 
smaller symphonies, such as father Haydn left in 
untold numbers; or even several of Mozarts might 
be performed. Haydn’s symphonies are almost un- 
known in this part of the country. But enough for 
to-day. 

To-night we have another Saturday concert, and 
the next concert of the regular series of eight takes 
place on Tuesday next, January the 29th. *t 

— oor eC F— S 
Harvard Musical Association. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of this society 
took place at the Revere House, on Monday evening 
of this week. Many of the same familiar faces of 
college days were there, many younger members, and 
others whose kindred tastes have caused them to be 
sought foras members of the association. 

The usual routine of business occupied the early 
hours of the evening, the reports of the treasurer and 
librarian showing the fund and library of the associ- 
ation to be in an unusually prosperous state. 

Then the officers were chosen, the old board being 
unanimously reéclected, viz: Henry W. Pickering, 
Esq., President ; John S. Dwight, Esq., Vice Presi- 
dent; Hon. John P. Putnam, Treasurer; Dr. J. 





Baxter Upham, Cor. Secretary ; Henry Ware, Esq. 
Ree. Secretary; Dr. F. E. Oliver, Charles F. Skin" 
ner, Esq., Directors at Large. 

After the election of the new members the festive 
features of the meeting were initiated by the singing 
of Non nobis Domine, after which the company took 
their seats at the beautiful table arrayed by the good 
taste of Mr. Bingham, the superintendent of the Re- 
vere House. A fine statuette of Mozart, new: to 
our eyes, occupied the President’s end of the table; 
and beantiful flowers decorated it at intervals.) At 
the opposite end was a truly grand Chickering 
pianoforte, and near it the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, who were the welcome guests of the ‘A’ssovia- 
tion for the evening. ! 

As reporters do not have seats within the circle of 
this board, we cannot fully give any account of the 
good things that sparkled from the lower qaavter 
the table, interspersed with choi¢e music from the skil+ 
ful artists who were the »giests, from the Glee ‘Club 
of the Association and rare piano ‘music contributed 
by Messrs. J. C. D. Parker and J. H. Wilcox, mem+ 
bers of the H. M. A. 

But we cannot at this’ time forbear to allude to 
the spontaneous rising of the company as the instra+ 
ments rung out the “ Star Spangled Banner,”’ in‘te- 
sponse to the remarks of one of the speakers, and to 
the speech then made by another, exprbssing the 
hope at some early day we should havea noble'and 
real National Anthem, worthy to: stand by the side 
of the grand English melody, God Save the Queen 
and the Marseillaise of France. Ho said ‘that we 
had ten poets, here in the ranks of oar own body; 
that includes the names of Holmes, Longfellow and 
Lowell, to name no more, and might we not find the 
composer too, who could worthily complete the 
work ? He would say nothing in disparagement of 
the airs we already have that to some extent stir the 
blood and the patriotism of us all, but might we not 
look forward and hope for some better one, more 
worthy to be accepted asa National Anthem ! 

An allusion to the poet Burns called out one of 
the older members, one, however, whose whole-souled 
enthusiam never cools or grows old, who exhibited 
to the company a lock of the hair of that “ Highland 
Mary,” who has inspired some of the rarest songs 
that the world has among its treasures of song. 

But, we trespass a little upon the courtesies of the 
occasion, and will say no more than that the even- 
ing passed into the morning, in the interchange of 
the social pleasures of the meeting, before it was dis- 
solved, all, as usual, looking forward with pleasant 
anticipations to the return of the next annual festival 
of the association. 





Formes, Sticetui, Parti. — All. lovers of Ital- 
ian music will rejoicet to see the nouncement of a 
concert hy these artists, to be given on Monday eve- 
ning. It will be the last of Formes, as ,he leaves us 
for Europe in a short time. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Mr. Eprror*— Will you permit me to call the 
attention of those seeking a music teacher, to the rare 
merits of a young person, recently a pupil of Otto 
Dresel. Miss Laura Lincoitn Browne is the only 
child of the late J. W. Browne, of the Suffolk Bar, 
whose sudden death last summer, threw mother and 
daughter upon their own resources, 

I have heard this young lady play, and find her 
not only a worthy scholar of a distinguished master, 
but possessed of an essentially fine musical organiza- 
tion. Add to this, that she is modest, earnest and 
faithful, and her terms, by advice of friends, made 
very reasonable, and you will feel safe in joining in 
my recommendation of her. 

Her residence is at No. 9 Kingston Street, and she 
is permitted to refer to Miss Graupner, 131 Tremont 
Street; Mr. Dresel, Hotel Pelham; Mr. Apthorp, 
17 State Street. E. 
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Nathan Richardson and his New Method 
for the Piano, 


An article having been published by Messrs. Russell 
and Tolman, reflecting severely upon the motives of 
Nathan Richardson in publishing the New Method for 
the Piano, we have waited for a reply from some mem- 
ber of his family. But the whole matter is so compli- 
cated, and the quarrel so fratricidal, that the widow of 
Mr. Richardson, who is the principal sufferer from 
this attack, shrinks with instinctive delicacy from 
coming before the public to disprove assertions reck- 
lessly made, and which no one but he who rests in 
the quiet grave, could positively expose. The whole 
tenor of Mr. Richardson’s life, his letters, his conver- 
sation and confidence with his wife and friends give 
abundant evidence of his honor, integrity and single- 
ness of heart, and endeared him to all who were not 
influenced by motives of selfishness or envy. Believ- 
ing that Mr. Richardson while stricken with disease 
became the victim of designing men, and that the 
history of the last year or two of his life, if revealed, 
would make them sink into insignificance, or cause 
them to desire to do so, we extend to the aggrieved 
widow our respectfal sympathy. 

For ourselves we have a few words to say :—The 
fame acquired by Mr. Richardson as author of the 
“ Modern School,” gave assurance that a new work 
prepared by him after many years of experience, 
would be valuable to teachers and pupils. | When, 
therefore, to our great surprise Messrs. Russell & Tol- 
man refused to publish the “New Method” and it was 
offered to us, we at once agreed to accept the terms, 
provided we became satisfied that the work was all 
that it was represented to be. 

The ms. was immediately placed for thorough 
examination, in the hands of eminent teachers fully 
competent to judge of its merits. The result was 
entirely satisfactory. Mr. L. P. Homer, an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Richardson’s, who had assisted 
him in preparing the book and had a better knowl- 
edge of its value than any one excepting the author, 
did much towards giving us a favorable opinion of 
it, and assisting in completing the bargain. 

Far better would it have been for Messrs. R. & T. to 
have accepted the proposition for its publication, than 
to have allowed the necessity of paying a part of 
the price in advance for Mr. Richardson’s immedi- 
ate wants to have deterred them from doing sc, 
and thus saved themselves much time, money and 
unhappiness in endeavoring to depreciate the forth- 
coming work. 

From the moment it was known that the “ New 
Method ” was to be published by us, no steps were 
left untaken by Messrs. Russell & Tolman to defeat 
its success awd injure its future prospects. The 
price of the “ Modern School” was reduced, an 
abridgement of that work with English fingering, 
issued, and one of that firm travelled through the 
country, book in hand, bartering and exchanging un- 
til the market was actually glutted with the “Modern 
School.” Hostility to Mr. Richardson’s new book 
was the grand moving power of this expedition. It 
was hoped that those who were thus burdened with 
quantities of the “ Modern School” would feel in- 
terested in forcing that book upon their customers 
and would use their interests against the *‘ New 
Method.” Bat the crowning effort of unfairness was 
the “ New Modern School.” 

We have no objection to the rehash of the “Mod- 
ern School,” for water will find its level, but when it 
is called “ dastardly” to defend him who is in the 
grave, what epithet shall be applied to those who at- 
tempt not only to blast the fair fame of the lamented 
dead but to lacerate the wounded feelings of his re- 
latives ¢ 

Why was this decidedly unique collection 
called the “ New Modern School,” if not to ap- 
propriate one half of the title of the “New Method ?”’ 
Why was it stated upon the title page that it con- 


tained ‘all that is original, important and valuable 
in Mr. Richardson’s former works,” if it were not 
to give the impression that it was a later work by 
Mr. Richardson than the “New Method?” Why were 
the illustrations used in the “New Method” imitated, 
and even the new feature of ‘“ Amusements ” 
copied, if not to deceive the parchasers into the be- 
lief that it was the ““New Method?” Why was the 
name of Mr. Richardson placed in conspicuous 
characters upon the title-page of the ‘“‘ New Modern 
School ” if not to give the impression that he was 
the compiler? And to cap the climax of ingenuity 
and deception, why was the portrait of Mr. Rich- 
ardson placed in the book in seeming respect of the 
illustrious dead, if not to give the work a currency 
which it could notfotherwise obtain, and thus, by the 
appearance of doing him honor, endeavor to deprive 
his widow of her only means of support ? 

In the publication of the “New Modern School” an 
unscrupulousness has been manifested which is perfect- 
ly marvellous to observe. The “Modern School” was 
recommended to the public by a host of composers 
and teachers of the first class, consisting of Thal- 
berg, Knorr, Breyschock, Otto Dresel, J. G. Webb, 
the Masons, Trenkle, etc. 

Messrs. R. & T. seem to consider that these 
names having been once obtained by Mr. Richardson 
in the approval of his first work, are lawful property, 
and may be used with impunity for any dish which 
circumstances may induce them to serve up. The 
names of these well known and respected parties 
have been paraded not only in the advertisements of 
the “New Modern School,” but in that classic morceau 
itself, in the most audacious manner. Even the oft 
reiterated “caution” of Messrs. R. & T. which 
failed to explain why the ‘New Modern School” was 
palmed off as the /ast work of Mr. Richardson em- 
braces these names. Probably the “New Modern 
School”? has not been seen by these gentlemen, else 
in justice to themselves, if not from sympathy for the 
lamented Mr. Richardson and his widow, they would 
have insisted upon the withdrawal of their names. 

While soothed with the flattering unction attribut- 
ed by Messrs. R. & T, as the means whereby the 
“New Method” has been so thoroughly successful, we 
must deny the soft impeachment, and insist that, if 
by their published acknowledgements, the “Modern 
School” was deserving of high encomium, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the maturer judgment of years, 
larger experience, the advice of the wisest teachers, 
and the knowledge of the short comings of the 
“Modern School” should have admirably fitted Mr. 
Richardson for the task of preparing a work that 
stamps his name with honor, and entitles him to the 
lasting gratitude of teachers and pupils. 

The real cause of all this discussion—these attacks 
upon the defenceless, lies in a nut shell. The “Mod- 
ern School”—the abridgment of the same, and the 
grand compilation named the “New Modern School” 
are unsaleable, while the chef d’euvre of Mr. Richard- 
son, the “New Mernop” has become the standard 
work of Pianoforte instruction throughout the coun- 
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Lurner was a lover of music, and has himself 
written a treatise on the art, as also several highly 
melodious songs. It is to this circumstance he owes 
his sarname of the Swan of Esleben; but there are 
certain compositions of his which prove him any 
thing but the gentle swan, in which he rouses the 
spirit of his followers, and excites himself to the 
wildest ardour. The songs with which he made his 
entrance into Worms, followed by his companions, is 
a genuine war-song. 

The old Cathedral trembled at the unwonted 
sounds, and the crows rose affrighted from their 
murky nests on the summit of its towers. This 
hymn (the “Marseillaise”’ of the reformation) has 
maintained, up to the present day, its energetic 
influence ; and, perhaps at no very distant period, we 
may shout in similar contests these old sonorous and 
iron-clad words— 





* God is our refuge and strength,” &c. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
O take me to thy heart again. M. W. Balfe. 
A very pretty new ballad. 
Captain Kidd. Ballad. 


A song of olden times, lately revived by the Old 
Folks’ troupes, particularly Father Kemp's. 


R. S. Taylor. 
L. W. More. 


25 


The Star at Eome. 


Flowers from foreign lands. 
Simple and melodious songs. 


Instrumental Music. 


On yonder rock, from “ Fra Diavolo,” 4 hands. 


Beyer. 15 


March from “ Moses in Egypt.” * 


Hear me Norma, from “ Norma.’’ ae 


Market Chorus, from “ Masaniello.” oe 


Little hand pieces useful for instruction. The mel- 
odies are of the very prettiest, such as are most likely 
to be caught by the young, untrained ear of the pu- 


pil. 
Overture to Egmont. Beethoven. 
An overture which will probably never disappear 
from the repertoire of orchestral societies. It has 
proved one of the most popular of Beethoven's. The 
piano arrangement is full and effective, yet but mod- 
erately difficult. 


Salut a la France. Four hands. Beyer. 15 


Air in “I Capuletti.” “ “« 15 


Air in “ Belisario.” - 7 


Short and pretty. Written for the assistance of 
teachers. They are sweetmeats for pupils in the 
second quarter. 


La Priére d’um vierge, (Maiden’s Prayer.) Va- 
ried by Chas. Grobe. 


Since the air of this sparkling piano piece has found 
s0 many admirers it may be predicted that the same 
in a new, elegant and richly ornamented dress, pre- 
pared by the popular Grobe, will be highly successful. 
J. S. Drake. 25 


Annie Laurie. Impromptu. 


A short, but very brilliant arrangement of this 
favorite air. 
Books. 


Words 
50 


One Hunprep Sones or IRELAND. 
and Music. 


A capital collection, including the best sentimental, 
patriotic, traditional and humorous Songs and Melo- 
dies of ‘‘ the land of sweet Erin,” and one that can- 
not fail to be heartily welcome to the tens of thou- 
sands who look over the waters to “ that green isle 
‘mid the ocean” as the home of their earliest recol- 
lections. It is, undoubtedly, the most complete com- 
pilation of Irish songs, published in conneetion with 
Music, obtainable in this country. Amongst the 
number will be found several of Moore’s best songs. 





Music sy Mar..—Music is sent by mail, the expense bei 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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